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FOREWORD 



This sunmary of the nine regional conferences conducted in 1966 
l!?® if®? prepared by the Program Planning and Development Branch of 
the Division of Vocational and Technical Education for the benefit of 
those who attended the conferences, as well as for the benefit of all 
o^ers who are interested in the total program of vocational and tech- 
nical education. The material covers the conference proceedings; how- 
ever, some of the material has been rearranged and edited to avoid 
overlapping and duplication. While we have included in this document 
stories of presentations made by visitors to the conference, we empha- 
size that the views and opinions expressed in such summaries are not 
necessarily the views and opinions of the D.S. Office of Education. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 calls for continual evaluation 
and a^esraent of curriculum, teaching methods, program Implementation, 
and administrative procedures. 

The purpose of the regional conferences was to discuss the influence 
Of social and economic changes and problems in planning and conducting 
vocational and technical education programs. These conferences were 
particularly valuable as they provided an opportunity for educators, lay- 
men, and representatives from various agencies to discuss achievements, 
to identify gaps, and to coordinate activities according to the stated 
purposes of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Each conference had 
an average attendance of 20Q participants. 

The information contained in this summary should provide a basis 
for a continuing discussion of State programs and needs. It may also be 
useful in planning State conferences in vocational and technical education. 



Walter M. Arnold 
Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational and 
Technical Education 



(Sample Format) 



VOCATIOHAL AMD TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 



Theme: Social and economic Issues and Implications 

In planning and conducting vocational and 
technical education programs 




VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
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CONFERENCE AGENDA 



Monday 

l* *30,.jp.n. - Dinner Meeting - State Director* and Branch Directors, DVTE 
Conference Registration - 7:00 p.n. - 9:00 p.m. 

Tncsdav 

Conference Registration - 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m. 

Opening Session - Chairman 
9:00 a.m . - Remarks and Welcome 

Regional Director, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Regional Representative, Office of Education 

9;15^a.m» Overview of Conference and Challenges Facing Vocational 
and Technical Education 

9.;A5 a.m. Utilising Total Resources in Planning and Implementing 
Programs of Vocational and Technical Education 

Symposium 

10:15 - 

12:00 Noon - Questions and Discussion 

Critical Issues in Vocational and Technical Education 

A list of issues for consideration is included in 
(conference folders. Conferees should add additional 
issues to suggested list. 

12:00 - 

1:15 p.m . - Luncheon 
1:15 - 

• Ch.^irman 



Operational Problems in Planning and Implementing Programs 
of Vocational and Technical Education, such as: 

(All participants will list on cards questions, 

^/rohlems, or issues which they would like to have 
answered or discussed. U.S. Office of Education 
staff and other participants will discuss all 
questions, problems, etc.) 
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a. Identifying and utilizing sources of 
information on job opportunities. 

b. Developing annual projections of programs to 
meet the needs of the total State population. 

c. Planning and imolementine oroerams fn»* 

— • ^ — 

with special needs. 

d. Getting program Information essential for plan- 
ning and budgetary requirements. 

e. Constructing and equipping facilities to meet 
the occupational needs of urban and rural 
populations. 

f. Administering and coordinating the MDTA and 
vocational and technical education programs. 

g. Program evaluation 

h. Communications 



7:30 p.m. - Chairman 

Occupational and Technical Education for a Changing Society 

Wednesday 
9:00 - 

12:00 Noon - Chairman 

Continuation of Tuesday's Session 



12:00 - 

1:15 p.m. - Luncheon 
1:15 - 

5:00 P.M. - Chairman 

Regional group meetings of directors, supervisors, 
teacher- educator 8, and others. 

Updating existing programs and implementing new 
programs to meet the occupational training needs 
of the State and region. 

Interest group sessions: 

a. Fiscal-- Consultant 

b. MDTA - Consultant 

c* Persons with Social Needs - Consultant 

d. Research - Consultant 

e. Evaluation - Consultant 

f» Teacher Edu'^ation - Consultant 
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g. Guidance - Consultant 

h. State Board and Advisory Coomittee Members - Consultant 



Thursday 
9:00 a*m* • 

5:00 p«m« - Interest Groups • Occupational Areas 

1. Agriculture - Consultant 

2* Home Economics - Consultant 

3* Trade and Industrial « Consultant 

4. Technical - Consultant 

5* Office and Business - Consultant 

6* Distributive and Marketing -> Consultant 

7* Health - Consultant 

7:30 - 

9:00 p,m, - Chairman 

Discussion of problems and implementing vocational and 
technical education programs involving two or more 
occupational areas* 

Friday 
9:00 - 

12:00 Noon - Chairman 

Closing Session 

Symposium - "This We Believe" 

Conclusions and recommendations by interest 
group chairman* 

Announcements and discussion related to: 

a* In-service seminars - workshops - 
conferences for 1966 

b* Curriculum development - needs - plans 
c* Research - State and regional projections 

1* Section 4(c), Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 

2* Purpose 6 (ancillary services) 

Challenges to educational leadership in providing 
quality occupational training programs* 

State Directors 

ADJOURIMBNT 



o 
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SUMMARY at mSEllTATIOH AT THE HINE REGIONAL fin>IOT:pg«r p<; 



Walter M. Arnold 
Assistant Conmlss loner 

for Vn«*aM nnal «««* 

Technical Education 



1 . 

2 . 



Vocational education Is a modem means to social efficiency. 
ItewlMion?' education grew out of the Industrial 

3. It la still a fact that most of this country’s skilled unfirave 
a^i«d their , kill, by the pick-up ^ot evfnT " 

organized on-the-job programs In Industry. ^ 

S: p“c«^M";: 5 -«ected in 

More 

“ o^xariy, vocational education has to be attuned r« maa«- 
need, and problems of a grouing «=„„cy "rp^T^^^Csoctty. 

The steps in lisplenenting vocational education progr«as today are: 
(1) The lavs. Federal and State 

“rfunds***" *'’* •*»*=* ‘k* purpose., and autJiorlre 

StatrfSieu““' «“d procedures at Federal and 

a^lify the provisions of the laws and 
Slat the States in implementing new and growing programs. 

(3) The State Plan 

This is the contractual agreement between the Federal Govern- 

««i™! program SrSn^ 

requirements under which the State will operate. 

(4) The Projected Program Activities 

rotalt*.n ^ *" ** ®y***"- ** requires each State to 

suba.it an amual report on hoi. it proposes to spend the Federal 



and nwitching funds and on what its needs are with respect 
to both employers and people. Each State must also explain 
and justify its proposed programs and expenditures in the 

light of the six new purposes of the Vocational Education 
Act oi: 1963. 

(5) The Annual Reports — Statistical, financial, descriptive, 
and special 

newly revised reports provide the first feedback of 
information into the system, and they will^have consider- 
able influence upon the directions the programs take# 

(6) The Evaluation 

This process provides continuous feedback into all of the 
previous steps in the system. It is made in the light of 
immediate and long-term goals. It measures both the quantity 
and quality of programs. Its great value is in identifying 
the deficiencies or gaps in the program: who is not being 
served and what is not being done, where, and why. 

(7) Public Information 

This part of the system (not working very well yet) is 
especially Important for establishing a good image of the 
program among many different populations. 

(8) Research 

This la the most Important feedback process of all* Recom- 
mendations and information based on research findings are 
disseminated back Into the operational level of the programs. 
This process is of the utmost importance in making the whole 
program effective. 

The whole system must be directed toward the ultimate goal — 
an educated, skilled citisenry. 

We are entering into a nationwide system of area vocational and 
technical schools of different kinds which ultimately will make voca- 
tional education opportunities readily accessible to persons of all 
ages, in all communities of the States. 

l««der8hip need in vocational education, today is for the 
skilled administrator who is very well Informed about all kinds of 

training programs and, even more laportantly, has the 
Skill to adapt the programs to the needs of the people without the 
beneficiaries of the program being conscious of the source. The time 



it will be possible for the traditional 

tMdUiS^al*sIitS°^ ‘h *''* '“8« °* *h« 

Seotge-Batden vocational education 
pngrame. If we do not develop the required leadership, we can 

D6 A8fitl?fid ^hAf' aitatla aew « . wBIl 

a.v6taw»;goiti|, WU.X appear eisewitereo 

fcii« e^cation programs do not meet the needs of 

will^aoSear ^ aswred that other persons and agencies 

will appear on the scene to meet those needs. To meet the Leds 

of the people i. the real challenge for vocational educSwon Uadere 



CONFERENCE SPEECH SUMMARIES 
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REGION I — BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN GENERATING 
OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE FOR THE FUTURE 



by N. H. Frank, Professor of Physics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 



* education should be concerned with occupational 
hii academic goals or what he does with 

beneficial impact of vocational educa- 
tion upon all youngsters seems crucial. cacionai educa 

that features of vocational education is 

a based, primarily, on the objective of learning how to do 

a job well. Vocational education, of necessitv has » 

r‘“' -cc«pati«.; b«“se"u1s 

“jor emphasis on ''doing" provides a 
excellence in investigative iMml^-- Lying 
s job to do, being frustrated in trying to get it going and beins^ 
driven to understanding what will alloS one to eetA^i’ordJ.!^^, 

istles^^f*”* Ob the doing and the investigative learning character-^ 
istics of vocational education, the learning of academi? subjects 

jTuaLJL *!:' «>* relevance of toJL 

diaension of education that has not been fellv eL 

LeTCv'*iie8L^heT°rt“"J*’'d*° rectify this vital educationalLefi- 
ency lies right in the hands of vocational education. 

bas, however, some shortcomings including* 
«te« “?* characteristics, (2) low statu, in the LbUc 

ofLLrSe bLf S sk«l'! “5 (5) short life expectancy 

school Iwel. * skills, and (6) too much emphasis at the secondary 

Academic education has its share of shortcomings and saii.of 

~ "“f‘e aMe -hortc^ing. are: (l)Too »cS*'r«"ance 

TO t.^sgsrerawe fcn^ledge — learning by being told or readine whfl^ 

r^te f^ «al' «* increasing abstractness of the currteulu^ - 

/n 2? side of the picture, academic education: 

J®P status in the educational community; (2) focuses on 
intellectual development and, in so doing, deals with cornnlev 

de”w»LrL”S“r '>* InvaJu^S^ 

fr)^ l! competencies of the future) ; (3) profits 

for replic«lon'*Ld*?ll*'^ education programs have a built-in bias 
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What la needed in education for occupations is an inv»r«-frkn 

hfviM tUriea vocational education. Instead of 

learning that accoiupanies skill development lust 

engthen the skill, we must have the development of skills serve 
« a springboard for further learning. What is also required if 
we are to cope with the rapidlv chancrino 4m ».um « 

skur^um^r 2 f J^ical'body Sf TI ;irt 

nera way, as most of us have had to do. The real nead frsr- 
creating the potential .o that .kill, and underirenS™ “n n^L STth 
changing condition, and not .imply be trni.ferred frem^ne pereon 
to another without basic change or growth. 

future“"Srt°Si '*>«««• i« the 

therr^if^hl^ ^ function, will be different, and 

thfag^^Li «rectx^?“*"’’ *'"*® ’'•'® ®“ !“•* 



REGION II — NEW YORK, H.Y. 

OCCUPATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN A CHANCING SOCIETY 

l^ederick C. McLaughlin, Director 
Public Education Association, 

New York, N.Y. 

vocational education is in a 9 t*^a 4* ^ 

asked, particularly about secontety"tr”e^ 
??? programs. The general subjects of theL «estiras «e- 

<2) Arrangeients for Trans ferfbe^er' 
bearnir Tools^of 

tralntorin**Mih*“i^^i’ '®"?^<’«rable opposition to pre-employment 

oPPooltion is ba^d a^nl, 

St’^hav""**!® “rke" H Z'S[”re“f tte^Job 

particularly“oticMblTi“N^ T^Mty! ‘>*®" 

rk City, was not suited to the needs of the students or the timoA 

P“0“t oyst» ofsep™^ 

hich schn^? academic schools be replaced by a series of comprehensive 

,4!- .i: ."s.'ssnsd.’ss; 

?®f® general purposes, the Association made the 
diAd*4e<i ^ recomnendations: (1) Encourage students to defer career 

training until the last year of high school* ProviHA 

through apprenticeship programs 

»-the-job traini^ educational skill centers, and coopera tivn*.ca- 

students vith courses vhich are b^oad 

smrL :rs’“for:L°r'T:'‘* *'**"“'• s^aSush 

(5,beverL'?LSe%‘:^^^^^^ 

»”'* <^> A^o-se for c“ser ^rtiiS 

tech^carin“:?itt::rs\Jii^^^^^^^ 
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REGION III — CHARLOTTES VltLE, VIRGINIA 
THE COMPUTER: HORSEPOWER OR BRAINPOWER 



by Louis T. Rader, Vice President and 

^nerai Manager,, General Electric Company. 
Charlottesville, Virginia 



episode of change in all human 

history, and the chief instrument of the change is the computer. In 
a little more than 10 years, the computer has moved out of the labors* 
tory and into the mainstream of American life. There have been other 
such spurts in history. The most significant of these spurts was when 
the factories were electrified and the overhead belts and pulleys were 
replaced by a motor at each machine; now we have the computer. The 
computer may well have greater potential for the advancement of human 
progress than any other Invention in all history has had. 



i. r? are doing today with the computer, though, is really only 

a continuation of what we have been doing ever since man first used a 

IiIa ® ® increasing the amount and 

kind of work we can do by using a machine. In essence, the computer 

® series of tools we have been using to increase 
the yield of our labor and to Improve our collective lot. 



Some are of the opinion that the computer has triggered a "second 
revolution"; however, it may hLe triggered"n :^e^ moS 
powerful revolution — an intellectual revolution." The major dif- 
ference between the computer and any previous machines we have had is 

enables us to turn electrical energy not only into horsepower 
out into brainpower as well. 
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EE6I0N IV — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
CAREER GUIDANCE AND THE SOUTH 

by Felix C. Robb, President 

W - “ ^ D 

Nashville 9 Tennessee 



^ ^ ’"*«« again!" it has risen. 

Despite ^ere handicaps and enocnous problems, progress and a dynamic 

industrialisation, and education are 

hallnarks of the new South. 

One hundred years ago the South was in a deep hole: paralyzed, 

impoverished, suffering. It still is on the rim of that hole but is 
cltobing out, thanks to its own efforts and the generous help of 
others. More development has taken place in the last 25 years in the 
South than In the previous 75 years. Still, southern States have far 
to go to catch up with the Nation. We have to "trot” to hold what we 
have gained. To gain parity, to reach parity and then dare to dream 
of primacy, the people of this region must "run fast.” This means 
harder work, greater alertness and resourcefulness, unremitting dedi* 
cation, unparalleled cooperation among the major agencies and forces 
to LucatLn'*^ chances for improvement , and a still greater coninitment 

- ^ to surge ahead and do what States in the North, East, 

and Far West are doing for their people, we must devise ways to take 
several giant steps — one of which should be in the field of guidance. 
We must leap-frog into the 21st century, taking the first leap now, 

01X8 yCAFe 

A booming economy — paralleled by social revolution, population 
explosion, automation, and other dramatic changes in the world of work — 
emphasizes the growing need for effective career guidance and for edu- 
cation of a high order. No longer can we tolerate the paradox of poverty 
and chronic unemployment in the midst of plenty. 

Lack of guidance is the chief bottleneck in the Nation's educations 
system. Neglect of this vital connector of human beings with the world 
Of work — to mention a major function, but by no means the sole one, 

In Sa ** * national disgrace and scandal. There are only about 

50,^0 professionally trained and practicing guidance workers in the 
National to se^e all schools, colleges, governmental agencies, busi- 
ne»es, and other agencies of our society. This shortage is acute: 
serious for the Nation, but doubly serious for the South. 




The hard-working counselor is overwhelmed by demands and 

Whafcan w^do^^^w^® ^ massively impossible task. 

What can we do? We can emphasize and accelerate as never before 

-he important but neglected business of working together -- yes all 

liZ‘\ agricuiture.edufation. and «v- 

emment at all levels — in a combined effort that shall succeed 

hS:r:„n:cUul <>lt.matives succes. in neeting 

colleges and universities can and must produce more competent 
flonal'* 'J"''®'®’ "® ®®" ““S* devise ways to utilize subprofes- 

aiS P«°Ple la aiding the professional counselor 

nd guidance worker. We also can and must Identify, cultivate, and 

utilize mre of our latent talent and open wider the doors of career 

anrm«‘ha P®°P^®- ®y»‘«“ 

naad^ dissemination, wherever and whenever 

VI ?*® “”®* up-to-date and comprehensive Information ever 

narroi®?!-® u* world of work and how to become a successful 
p rt of it. We dare not fail in this endeavor. 



REGION V — CHICAGO » ILLINOIS 
THE COLLAPSE OP AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 

by Philip M. Hauser, Director and 
Professor of Sociology 
Population Research and Training Center 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 



It is an ironic fact that the Negro Revolt has spawned an 
Educational Revolt that is sweeping netropolitan United States. The 
disclosing of the shocking inadequacies of the public school education 
available to the Negro child in the inner zones of our central cities 
has, as a by-product, also laid bare the extreme inadequacies of the 
public education available to the white city child. Negro and white 
children in the inner cities have access to only a third- or fourth- 

rate education, as compared with that of the privileged suburban 
children. 

Over the course of our national history, education has been the 
chief means by which the United States made its major contributions 
to the history of man, namely: (1) The demonstration that unity 

could be achieved in a Nation comprised of diverse ethnic and racial 
stocks; and (2) The demonstration that each person, no matter how 
humble his origin, could rise to whatever economic, social, and polit- 
ical level his capabilities permitted. 

Nhat has happened, then, to produce the present-day deficiencies 
in our educational system? The answer is to be found in the cumulative 

following developments: (1) the metropolitanisation of 

the Nation; (2) the failure of State legislatures to meet their respon* 
sibility for giving support to urban education; (3) the structural and 
functional obsolescence of Boards of Education, and the ill -defined 
between the Boards and the General Superintendents of 
Schools; (4) the failure of General Superintendents of Schools to keep 
abreast of 20th-century educational requirements, especially those 
Superintendents in our metropolitan areas subjected to huge in-migrations 
populations; and (5) the apathy and complacency of the general 
public, which is more concerned with tne costs than the quality of 
education. 

Education is failing to provide for the needs of our urban youth, 
the culturally deprived ones, in the complex world of 
tomorrow. And the presumed saving on education Is being converted 
into huge tax expenditures for dealing with dropouts, delinquency and 
crime, unemployment, and health and welfare problems. It is becoming 
increasingly apparent that the Federal Government may have to save 
the States and cities from their own ineptitude and self-made morass. 
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region VI — KANSAS CTO, MISSOURI 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR REGIONAL ECONOMIC PROGRESS 



by Charles 

^ - 

Midvest Research Institute 
Kansas City, Missouri 



EconOTic development is a primary concern of evArv st!A^« 

AdvAm^AA Of knowledge in business and economic growth 

.bout 30 petcent 

.upply'orveu peiio^et" *^“ir 

incumbent upon voeetlonal education to build SraonS 
on vhlch the epectacular achievement, of the 

with changes since World War n have had to do 

change, which have 

S -irS s'arjK StSTC 

tionary curv^ fsi w« 5 « •"•* ?"*««» <» * ™>ooth evolu- 

sf.rdi:.^2j^rer - 

-arkeJS%rc“eri”of WU^'.'Sd ^ 
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REGION VII — DALLAS, TEXAS 

THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN MEETING 
THE NEEDS OF THE WORK FORCE IN OUR CHANGING ECONOMY 

Lv L '* A . 

Oak Cli££ Savings and 
Loan Association 
Dallas, Texas 



♦Ka history o£ providing vocational education In 

tte fields of agriculture and home economics. With the rapid growth 
in industrial and business expansion throughout the State, other occupa- 

loMl training programs have Increased but have not kept pace with the 
needs of the labor force. 

In the Dallas area, programs of vocational and technical education 
limited to small programs In the comprehensive high schools 

and have not reflected the total training needs in the work force of 
tlie area. 

*.a1i Chamber of Coerce, labor groups, business, and industry are 
well mre of the needs foi programs of vocational and technical educa- 
Dallas metropolitan area. Numerous conferences have been 
4 school officials and lay groups to consider the occupational 
training needs of the area and hm programs could be Implemented. 

tacilities and the organizational structure for post-high school oro- 
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REGION VIII — DENVER, COLORADO 

THE ROLE OP VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN MEETING 
THE NEEDS OP THE WORK PORCE IN OUR CHANGING ECONOMY 



by Etnest r. nlUs, Director of Education 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 



„ ^ exists ia business and industry for establlsblng a 

climate which is conducive to personal development." Although this 
idea is very nebulous, it is extremely important and underlies and 
rapports everything else that is done in a particular organisation. 

Jme critical question is what kind of an organizational structure will 
best provide the climate most conducive to achieving the continual 
upgrading of company personnel. 

Industry has been turning more and more to formal education in 
an atteo^t to solve many of its manpower training problems. One result 
of the closer relationship between industry and education has been the 
movOTent of numerous professional educators into industrial training 
positions. This movement has helped immeasurably to upgrade the qualitv 
of training services available in these organizations; now the industry- 
tralned personnel with training responsibilities must learn the art and 
skills of education and training, and the educator must learn about 
Industrial policies, organization, and procedures. 

4 increasing need for highly trained technicians will exist 

in the future, and this requirement may demand that our technicians 
have as much as four years of technical training to bridge the gap 
between the engineer and the artisan or tradesman. With this end in 
sight, one can readily see that only through the cooperative efforts 
of industry, education, and government will our country be able to 
achieve its future goals. 
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REGION IX — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

manpower development — THE ROLES OP GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 

by Philip B. Svaln 

Assistant Director of Personnel 
The Boeing Conq;>any 
Seattle, Washington 



tar rapidly growing Industries are outstripping our abilitv to 
pwvlde the work force to keep up with the des«id. for rtty arfc^^ 
ating nmer and more complex Jobs faster than enough people are able 

Development and Training Act of 
«"Mded, represents a great advance — both socially and 
realistically — in meeting the manpower needs of our econony. 

The Boeing Company finds the MDTA program especially valuable in 

c«.did.tef who oti.e«U^ 

* enployment. Our training, however, does not end 

nf ^h * P’^°8ram, In fact, the MDTA program is only a tiny facet 

of the overall training effort at Boeing. ^ 

he «« «ktUed workers will continue to 

remlrmenr! '*?''* lowered their entrance-level 

e^lrments. Leering the job entrance requirements, planning for 

tratolL“»Jif““®" P'®®®“® afl>loyees, and engaging in effective 
training programs seem a must for most eoqployerse 

In general, industries working with local school systems a-id 

n? responsible for the training a JS^elopLnt 

they are on the job. Government is justl- 

aain can^Sni^f 4 Picture at any time a significant social 

attained. Therefore government -sponsored trainins efforts 

individuals who througrUckVeduca- 
opportunity, or changing conditions are not able to 
qu £y or even entry-level Jobs* Many conqkanies agree, though that 
any subse^ent training and development of their employees are the 
responsibilities of the individual organisations. 
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CRITICAL ISSUES IN 
VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Headquarters and regional staff personnel and State Directors, 

f *w«a>.»«v^a.-aaMUW«lVWAO WCJLC Eo XQ^Xltxfy nUIJOr 

issues of concern to vocational educators which should be discussed 
by conferees at all of the regional conferences. 



Seventeen issues were identified, and the list was distributed 
at all the conferences along with a brief explanation of each issue. 
Conferees were requested to select the five issues which should have 
top priority for discussion. 



While all 17 issues were included in the distributions, six 
issues were selected for discussion by a majority of the conferees 
in the regional conferences: 



Issue 2: Vocational and technical education in the high school 

Issue 3: Vocational and technical education at the post-high 
school level 

Issue 4: Coordinating vocational and technical education 

programs with occupational training programs of other 
agencies, organizations, and business and industry 

Issue 8: The merits of utilizing college trained and certified 

teachers to conduct occupational training programs for 
gainful employment in all areas of vocational and 
technical education those of employing occupationally 
competent instructors with limited professional 
qualifications 

Issue 13: Advantages and disadvantages of various types of 

schools for vocational and technical education programs 

Issue 15: A new prestige image of vocational and technical 
education to overcome the general apathy by youth, 
adults, and the general public toward occupational 
training . 

ho attempt was made to reach a consensus on the issues discussed 
at the regional conferences. All conferees were requested to discuss 
all issues during staff meetings and State and local conferences 
and to formulate State positions on the 17 issues. 



Issue 1: 



Occupations! orientation and pre-vocational aspects 

* elementary and junior high school curriculum 
(MIT Report) 
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^ academic orientation of curriculum offerings 

at the elementary and junior high school levels — continuing 
through senior high school in a large percentage of the schools « 

In academicians and by those interested 

in the transition of the student from public and private secondary 

a?? Changing world of work at 

all occupational levels. 

...X Increasing number of school dropouts, unenplovnent of youth, 
and the rapidly changing skill requirements in all occupational^ 
areas are erasing a reexamination of our traditional concepts by such 
groups as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Vocational 
Education Summer Study Program. 



Vocational and technical educators should be cognizant of the 
dialogue that is taking place and of the research and studies in 
progress. They should be prepared to formulate a positive position 



Issue 2: Vocational and technical education in the high school 

is owing concern on the part of some vocational educators, 

f i ^ is s developing issue as 

to whether any vocational education should be taught in the high 
school at all. ® 

^e preponderance of evidence seems to indicate that there is 
a need for vocational education in the high school and that there 
wil- oe A need for such education for many years to come. Is this 
j^ew realistic, and what evidence do we have to support it? We 
know that iwy youth drop out before completing high school and that 
many more will complete their formal education with high school 
graduation and seek immediate employment. Where will they secure 
the necessary occupational training for entrance into the labor force? 
f vocational education should be an integral part 

or the high school curriculum, how do we resolve the following 
questions: ^ 



a. Should vocational education be specific for some students 

and general or pre-vocational for others, or not specific 
for any? 

b. When should aspects of vocational education be offered in 
the secondary school? 

c. What kinds of vocational education are most suitable for 
the high school? 
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d. Should all junior high students experience an occupationally 
oriented curriculum in a broad sense? 

e. Should the separation of vocational schools and currlculums 
from the general academic programs, as has been the case 
in some centers, be continued? 

f. Can high schools provide effective technical education 
programs, or should they conc<:rintrate on pre* technical 
programs? 

g. Should vocational education be concerned only with education 
for a specific occupational objective and which leads to 
gainful employment? 

h. Should there be established a pattern of experientially 
based vocational- technical education beginning at least 

in junior high school which would evolve continuously into 
a few broad but closely connnected avenues of education 
in the senior high school? Such a plan would allow some 
students to enroll in a specialized vocational training 
program leading to gainful employment immediately upon 
graduation while giving other students an opportunity to 
continue specialization in a post-secondary program of some 
kind. 

i. What are the arguments pro and con regarding the most 
appropriate grade level for students starting high school 
vocational education programs — grade 10, 11, or 12? 

Issue 3i Vocational and technical education at the post- 
high school level 

States have developed different patterns in post-high school 
vocational and technical education, with programs in comprehensive 
high schools, area vocational schools, technical institutes, junior 
and community colleges, and four-year colleges. Are there distinct 
advantages in operating post-high school programs in the different 
types of schools? Can we identify specific occupational training 
areas with different types of schools? 

Should all vocational- technical training be moved out of the 
high school and into post-high school programs? 

prerequisites for enrollment in post-high school programs 
should be required? 
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Issue 4: Coordinating vocational and technical education 

progr^s with occupational training programs of other 
agencies, organizations, and business and industry 

Can the public education sector do the 1 

education job necessary to serve the population which^des ires 
it and the economy which requires it? Should it? Are there areas 
of owupatlonal training which business and industry, the 
or private schools can do irore efficiently and more econon^allyr’ 

As long as funds, teachers, facilities and equipment are 
must vocational educators coordinate their efforts with other ’ 

training institutions? To avoid duplication of 

bringing the ultimate consumer of the 
to PJ^oduct, the employer, into planning and developing programs 

fLifl^r instructional materials, equipment f ^ 

facilities, and teaching staff. How can this be accomplished? 

in T®"® involvement of all government agencies 

in integrating their resources and functions, utilizing thSr 

vocational and technical programs where applicable 
cooperative efforts. Who is responsible for 
accomplishing this kind of cooperation? Is such cooperLion possible? 

involves working closely with all aspects of the 
education structure so that all students, youth 

thfv noln * 5®^® a continuum of the type of vocational education 
hey need and can benefit from. How can this be accomplished? 

varied cooperative education programs at hich 

L conducted in .11 

e^ye^r students and 

Issue 5: How to meet training needs of persons in rural areas 

(Less than 2,500 population) 

for vMth'*«d^S..?f.'’f°''“^”f vocational education 

^ u ®® adults in rural areas who are geographically isolated 

areas small numbers of students preclude a iLge 

“Srw offcr?Lf*"fh “ A larger nuier of 

recruitment of good teachers, the provision of 

world nf^ ®®^ices, the introduction of the rural students to the 
world of work in an urbanited society, and the opportunity for effec- 

^ '“8® occupatiL a« all conce™, 

which must be coped with by vocational educators. concerns 
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Nearly half of the poverty in the United States is in rural 
areas o The increasing out-migration from rural areas to urban 
areas requires the rural population to be better prepared for 
competing as adults in urban cultures. They must be made aware of 
the opportunities that now exist or will be developed to serve 
rural areas such as in the health, tourist, and service industries 
and decentralized raanuracturlng activity. They must also know of 
the wider variety of occupations available in urban centers. 

How can their needs best be met? Should more school districts 
be consolidated, more area schools built, vocational boarding 
facilities provided? Can the rural high schools be more flexible 
by providing different course offerings which better reflect the 
job market needs in the State? 

What are the possibilities for concerted service project 
experiments for rural areas in such States as New Mexico, Arkansas, 
and Minnesota? 

Issue 6: How to meet training needs of persons in urban 

areas (over 2,500 population) 

Can vocational education offer needed quality training programs 
simultaneously to all persons living in an urban complex? 

a. The well -motivated and academically prepared student 

b. The youth with special needs who requires supplemental 
help so he can succeed in the regular programs 



c, 

d, 

e. 



The adult who requires Initial training or retraining 

The adult who requires training to upgrade his skills 

The suburban youth and adult who need and want vocational 
education 



In relating to the problems of the urban areas in offering 
vocational- technical education, consideration must be given to such 
problems as the following: 

What kinds of schools can provide the needed occupations* 
training programs? What administrative structure is required to 
implement and operate quality vocational- technical education 
programs? 

How can the relations between the cities and the State Boards 
oe strengthened? The need is especially acute today, when the inner 
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cores of cities are inhabited by a large proportion of low income 
faoiiliea for whom vocational education can be an important benefit. 



With all the agencies such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps ^ 
the public schools, the Youth Opportunity Centers, the Employment 

SoT*irf /«o f*lio 

— «..,w A/cvcAupiucuk *100 xrBiiung ACC programs, and 

private efforts sponsored by churches and social agencies working 
on the problem of job development and placement, should vocational 
education have its own staff to handle this area, or can it develop 
effective relationships with other groups to do so? 

How can the big city manpower and training problems be more 
adequately dealt with through vocational education? 



Issue 7: Trends in States to establish a board for administering 

and operating post-high school technical programs and 
adult programs, and a separate board to operate high 
school programs -- both under the State Board for 
Vocational Education 



Recently some State legislatures have established separate 
boards for post-high school technical programs. This trend introduces 
a new dimension in the planning and administration of a total program 
of vocational and technical education. 

Questions must be raised and answered as to why these separate 
boards are being established. Are presently constituted boards and 
administrative policies and procedures meeting the expressed public 
demands for vocational and technical education? What major administra- 
tive problems will States face in developing and operating a total 
program of vocational and technical education under the dual board 
system? 



What advantages and/or disadvantages will result from the 
creation of dual boards? 



Issue 8: The merits of utilizing college- trained and certified 

teachers to conduct occupational training programs 
for gainful emplo3nnent in all areas of vocational 
and technical education ys, those of employing 
occupationally competent instructors with limited 
professional qualifications 

A degree of occupational competency for vocational education 
instructors in the occupational areas in which they teach is required 
by many States and localities. This may be required either as a 

substitute for formal courses in professional education or in addition 
to them. 




What kinds of instructors will be required to Implement and 
operate new and emerging occupational programs in all occupational fields? 
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In times of acute teacher shortages there appears to be some 
tendency to make greater use of teachers with professional education 
requirements who are lacking in practical experience. The current 
emphasis on occupational experience because of rapid changes in 
technology, however, tends to strengthen the trend toward certification 

nf* I’A V..4 ^. 1 . - 4... o • a. 

— — w>>v.u|/Abj.uuox Cuuipectfiicy wno xack proiessionai training. 
What is the best procedure to follow in view of continued expansion 
of vocational and technical education and continued teacher shortages ? 
What evidence can be produced to show the superior effectiveness of 
either emphasis or a judicious combination of both possibilities? 

What procedures or techniques must be developed for the selection of 
competent instructors in all vocational-technical fields? 



Issue 9: Vocational guidance — a function of the vocational 

education staff ys. an integral part of the total 
guidance program 



The function of any guidance program is to assist pupils to 
recognize and evaluate their potentials and limitations and relate 
them to the requirements of change. Guidance programs must be developed 
on the premise that every pupil needs to strive for maximum personal 
development in accordance with a set of specific goals. A further 
assumption that every pupil must sometime take his place in life 
as a productive member of society is inescapable. Can we and should 
we attempt to draw a definitive line of demarcation between the so- 
called general guidance counselors and the so-called vocational 
guidance counselors? Can either of these counselors, if separated 
even by definition, function adequately to assist pupils to develop 
proper habits and attitudes? 



Issue 10; The merits of the Federal Government preparing 

student instructional materials — detailed courses 
of study 

Tremendous expansion of activities in vocational and technical 
education in recent years has brought with it increased demand for 
Instructional materials. This new emphasis brings with it unanswered 
questions. What is the future of curriculum development for vocational 
and technical education? Will curriculum planning and the production 
of instructional materials expand fast enough to meet emerging needs? 

Who will engage in the work of curriculum development? Who will be 
responsible for the construction of courses of study and the dissemination 
of new ideas and techniques of instruction? 

Many educators believe that curriculiun development is best 
undertaken as near to the point of instruction as possible. This 
view] points to an increasing role of responsibility for State Departments 
of Education. Others feel that the Federal Government may be able 
to do the work expertly, with experienced recognized professionals 
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dev^iiloping a flow of materials to the States or regions* Trends 
indicate increased activities on the State and local level, with 
maximum participation by teachers, supervisors, and curriculum 
specialists on the State and local level. What is the best 
solution to this problem? 

Issue 11: The merits of requiring all vocational instructors 

to spend specific periods of employment in the 
occupational fields they are teaching as a pre- 
requisite for certification renewal 

Based on the principle that knowledge and technology in American 
life are continuously changing, the States require that teachers 
present periodically evidence of further study before their teaching 
licenses are renewed. For the vocational teachers, this seems to 
pose a dual responsibility. Should they be required to periodically 
update themselves in the technology of their specialization and also 
in the educational technology of the teaching profession? Can the 
issue be resolved by requiring teachers to update themselves in each 
or the areas, or is there a priority of one area over the other? 

If periodic employment in the occupational area they are teaching has 
value, how’ often should the teaching certificates be renewed, or how 
many weeks of employment should be required for this renewal? 

Issue 12s The merits of all States setting up curriculum 

laboratories for the development and distribution 
of teacher and student materials 

The constant flow of ideas, techniques, and materials of 
instruction from more educationally advanced sources to less developed 
areas will always go on through informal channels. However, the 
phenomenal expansion of vocational and technical education requires 
some immediate provision for the unprecedented quantities of materials 
of instruction which must be handled by some efficient agency of 
distribution. Can this best be done at the State level where the 
needs of the area are known? Should there be a duplication of such 
facilities in each of the 50 States, or should there be some regional 
or even national basis for such services? 



The Improvement of classroom instruction depends upon cr>?^«*.tant 
research and a flow of new ideas and improved instructional r- atlces 
from an authoritative source. What is this source? Would . ^e the 
State University, the Federal Government, or some recognized 
institution which is preeminent in the field? What is th> optimum 
organization and location of responsibility for this Important 
educational function? How could the new Regional Educational 
Laboratories under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
*965, Title IV, be of service to vocational education programs? 

How should business, industry, and the ultimate employer be utilized 
as possible curriculum sources? 



Issue 13: 



Advantages and disadvantages of various types of 
schools for vocational and technical education 
programs 
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Throughout our country we find vocational -technical offerings 
comprehensive high schools ^ area vocational-technical schools y 



vocational high schools, technical institutes, connunity or junior 
colleges, and divisions or departments of four-year colleges and 
universities. What arc the advantages and disadvantages of each type 
of school? 



Can we recommend a "standard" form of school organization as 
being best for vocational- technical education? How do we investigate 
the merits and demerits of each form of school organization as a 
possible type of school to be operated within a State, based on the 
needs and geographic and educational philosophy of the area to be 
served? 



Issue 14: The effectiveness of simulated experiences in 

contrast to actual experiences in occupational 
training for employment 

We have been told that teaching machines, films, and other 
simulated experiences will provide the essential tools for training 
students for gainful employment. On the other hand, most vocational 
educators hold that the best media for instruction are real items 
which must meet industry standards and customer satisfaction. 

Simulated devices such as the mock-ups, models, teaching 
machines, and other improvised items may have pertinent instructional 
value, but do they have the inherent motivation found in using the 
real object? Are students trained by the use of simulated materials 
for entrance into work as successful as students trained with real 
occupational experiences? 

What is the criterion for real experiences in the field of 
occupational training? When can simulated experiences substitute 
for actual experiences? 

Issue IS: A new prestige image of vocational and technical 

education to overcome the general apathy by youth, 
adults, and the general public toward occupational 
training 

Can we let occupational training speak for itself, or must we 
pursue a more aggressive public relations program? 

How do we relate to the paradoxical impression of vocational 
education --on the one hand designed for the student of average 
or low academic ability and on the other hand for the training of 
high-level technicians? 
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Vocational education Is considered by some to be education for 
obsolescent agricultural pursuits, for home economics, for education 
tor those who are unable to succeed academically, for students who 
seem uninterested In any learning, and for those who are mainly 
interested In manual pursuits. Paradoxically, in some States It 
Is associated only with high-level technical 

Unfortunately, vocational and technical education Is looked 
upon as low level training for those who cannot meet college entrance 
requirements by too many people who themselves or whose families 
can benefit from It. Such persons Include suburban youth who do 
not want to go to college; those with special needs who are learning 
few or no marketable skills from general education; adults who need 
vocational education for Initial employment, for retraining purposes, 
Md for upgrading of skills, yet are unaware of the services which 

they can receive; and those who need basic education and are hesitant 
about getting started. 



Is the expenditure of funds for public information a necessary 
budptary Item? What are the most effective means of reaching our 
audiences, and to which audience should priority be given? The 
community In general? The business community? The general educator? 

Issue 16; The merits of cooperative training programs In 
occupational training of youth and adults In the 
service, semi-skilled, and skilled areas ys. 
those of the traditional Institutional training 
programs 

There can be no question about the success of cooperative 
programs when used for students who do not respond with expected 
results under classroom Instruction. Such programs are most 
effective when dealing with students who are lacking in exposure 
to job experiences and serve well for motivation and guidance for 
vocational careers. Slow learners with need for many variations 
in approach and in Instructional techniques do well with cooperative 
training, especially In service, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
occupations. On thorough analysis. Is this the best plan of 
instruction? 



Can the maximum yield of occupational knowledge and skills be 
produced by the coupling of classroom Instruction with on-the-iob 
work experience? Is the increased cost in terms of time, facilities 
and coordination ou^eighed by the acceleration of the learning process 
or improv^ent In the quality and quantity of the educational product 
-n occupational training? Does this form of training do more ^th a 
smaller segment of education for a special group? Does this plan 
work where conventional classroom Instruction fails? How are comparative 

b! ® evaluated? These are questions which Lst 

be discussed to determine the relative merits of cooperative training programs. 
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Issue 17: The extent to which a vocational and technical 

education program can meet the occupational needs 
of all people of all ages in all conmunities 



With the increasing impact of automation and its technological 
challenges the need to provide a continuing vocational -'technical 

uCvupdswjLvuitJi fieeas or aiJL people 

becomes increasingly complex. Can vocational -technical educators 
alone develop and maintain up-to-date facilities and staff to meet 
the rapidity of change? Can ve utllir^e and coordinate far more 
effectively the resources of the many agencies and industrial and 
civic organisations of our conmunities to assist us to meet these 
needs? 



Are we cognizant of the many occupational training programs 
offered by others in our communities? 

How do we determine priorities of training areas and needs 
in the State and in communities? 
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INTEREST GROUP REPORT SUMMARIES 
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FISCAL PLANNING 



Expenditures must be IdeaUfled at the State and local levels 
according to the purpose for which funds are appropriated, and these 
expenditures must be in accordance with the State plan. State 
laws, and Federal regulations. Vocational education administrators 
and fiscal personnel have joint responsibility for the direction 
and control of vocational budgets. There must be assurance that 
funds are esqpended on the basis of professional and program 
requirements and not only on the basis of fiscal considerations. 

In order to facilitate a close working relationship, it is 
recommended that fiscal and program personnel offices be near 
each other. 

Financial planning which involves the entire staff is an 
iaq>ortant phase of the State's projected program activities 
and should reflect a composite of the needs of the State and 
of local programs and services. State plan criteria for 
allocating funds for the various purposes and for local 
educational agencies, as well as the minimum percentages 
set forth for such purposes in Section 4 in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, must be observed when establishing 
priorities . 

Revised regulations make provision for the State board to 
encumber the current fiscal year's funds prior to June 30 for 
special sumiBer work -study programs to be conducted during 
July and August of the next fiscal year. 

Revised regulations make provision for obligating a current 
year's fiscal funds for construction of area vocational education 
facilities provided the procedure is described in the State plan 
and is not in conflict with State or local laws. 

States must do careful advance planning. If it is anticipated 
that the minimum percentages for purposes (2) , (5) and (6) 
cannot be met , a request for waiver of Section 4(b) of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 must be obtained. 

A request for the transfer of funds must be supported with 
justification which is in conformity with Regulation 104.28(b). 
Transfers must be requested annually, since States continue 
to receive allotments under the various vocational education acts. 

Obligated funds for construction projects and special summer 
work-study programs should be reported as expenditures on the 
annual fiscal reports for the current year in which the funds 
are obligated. 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
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Concerns on a national basis are identified by three categories- 
refinement of long-standing procedures; alterations resulting from 

r” ^ t»ucituuictti.D to tiie Keguiacions; and new or 

changing goals resulting from the changes in the labor market. 

Increased, more frequent, direct, and detailed commun- 
ication from MDTA Federal staff was suggested. The relationship 
resulting from guidelines between Division heads at Federal and 

significant to operating personnel within the 
Divisions. Further clarification is needed on disposition and use 
of MDTA equipment; on-the-job training-coupled projects; disposition 
of audit exceptions; and experimental and demonstration projects. 

R egulations . All those participating in the discussions indicated 
eageraess to obtain instructions on the requirements for in-kind 

matching. The "rental or public space” feature created much 
speculation. 

ggdirectiqn . General acceptance of the challenge to further satisfy 
the need for services for the heretofore unemployable was expressed* 
At the same time regret was evident as the PY *67 appropriation 
appears to be reduced and, without detracting from the valuable 
contribution of other MDTA program components, further shiftine 
of funds from the institutional aspect is indicated. * 

It is anticipated the annual Federal -State Planning System will 
improve long-range planning and development. 



PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



Participants in the special needs conferences vere: (a) persons 

who vere involved in sone special types of progransj (b) persons 
assigned by their Director to attend the meeting! and (c) persons who ' 
interested in getting programs started. However, because of the 
scheduling of this session, which was held simultaneously with 
others of concern to the Directors and their top administrative 
officers, none of the Directors was there to discuss what might 
be done in this area. 

One of the reconoiendations which came from most of the regions 
was that there be a person on each State staff assigned the 
responsibility of working in the special needs area. 

A variety of material was distributed for consideration after 
the sessions. Because special needs was a relatively new subject 
for discussion for most of the participants, the consultant served 
as a chairman so certain points could be made and certain information 
could be gotten from the State and local people which would help 
in planning. Most participants ended the meeting with statements 
to the effect that there had been good discussion and that they had 
gained new insights as to program development. 

Many good questions were asked, and important points were 
made which were valuable for use in preparing a publication of 
case studies. The group learned what is going on in other States 
and met people with whom contact for further information will be 
maintained. 

It is obvious that this was the first time that the participants 
interested in discussing and sharing ideas with each other had 
gc>tten together. Many were eager to tell about what they were 
doing: about the techniques they were using, the kinds of courses 

they were offering, and the relationships they were establishing with 
other agencies. A feeling of frustration was often expressed 
that more people, especially administrators and superintendents, 
were not able to attend these discussions. A recommendation was 
made that the Division sponsor regional meetings devoted exclusively 
to special needs or that it stimulate each of the States to hold 

workshops, on an interdisciplinary basis, for the State and local 
educators . 

It is obvious that there is much more concern this year for 
doing something about persons with special needs than was evident 
at least year's regional meetings, and increasingly more programs 
are being developed. The concern was evident when questions 
were raised in the meetings and when the consultants had an opportunity 
to discuss the subject with the occupational groups. This interest 
momentum should be exploited and followed up. Everyone was aware 
that the area of education for persons with special needs would be 
looked into most critically by the Secretary's evaluation committee. 
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RESEARCH 



Presentations and discussions were built around the following areas 
!• Purpose of Section 4(c) of the Vocational io <9 

- - Gs ^ 



2. Role and concepts of the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research, Bureau of Research, and its Branches; 

a. Employment Opportunities Branch 

b. Hunan Resources Branch 

c. Educational Resources Branch 

3. Operational procedures of the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research 



4. 



Acco^llshments during the past 18 months. Including priorities 
established for 1967, such as those for; 



a. Evaluation 
be Curriculum development 
Ce Recruiting and training personnel 
d# Career choice and vocational counseling 
Personal and social significance of work 
fe Adult education 

g. Program organization and administration 



5. 



Retrieval and dissemination of completed research project 
information. These functions are being accomplished by the 
Educational Research Information Center group in the Bureau 
of Research. There are a number of centers located in various 
regions of the country. The ERIC center for Vocational and 
echnical and Adult Education funded under Section 4(c) 

of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 it located in the ^ 

“u Education Center at Ohio State Universit 

hard-cover copies of the completed research 
studies will be available for review; however, ^st of the 
abstracts and completed reports will be on microfilm and 
available on loan or for purchase. 



6. Research Coordinating Units (RCU). There are 24 units approved 
to date, and the State Directors in whose States there are no 
units will be invited to submit proposals for their States. 
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RESEARCH (continued) 

7. Seminars, workshops, and conferences. Fifty-seven programs are 
to be conducted in the summer of 1966. 

8. Use of ancillary funds for research under Section 4(a) of the 
Vocational. Education Act of 1963 as a means of conducting 
research of primary significance to a single State or to one or 
more communities within the State. 

9. Areas needing enqphasls. In order to establish priorities on 
the basis of need, your counsel is requested. There is a 
possibility that unsolicited proposals will receive secondary 
attention as compared with those which are proposed after con- 
sensus is reached as to the immediate need or as to which study 
can make the greatest contribution. 

Recommendations or suggestions: 

1. There was a consensus that regional meetings similar to the ones 
held should be continued, or that separate conferences limited 
only to research and kindred matters should be conducted. Com- 
mittees composed of State and local personnel in each region 
should help plan such conferences. 

2. Research committees which would work with RCU*s, the American 
Vocational Association, and other groups in each region, and 
provisions for communication between regions were suggested. 

3. Greater effort should be exerted to Interpret research findings 
for the "doers" and "decision makers" -- teachers and adminis- 
trators -« so that they might be Incorporated into on-going programs 
or into new programs. 

4. A new conceptual base upon which many vocational curricula can be 
built is needed. A common core could replace the separate cur- 
ricula for each of the several vocational fields. 

5. Duplicates of the Congressional releases concerning approved 
research should be sent simultaneously to the respective State 
departments of education. 

6. Better communication through structured arrangements for research 
being proposed, as well as for on-going research, should be estab- 
lished within each State and between States. 

7. More attention should be given to research by vocational educators 
since much of the research on vocational education is being done 
by researchers in disciplines other than vocational education. 
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EVALUATION 



In virtually all the conference aeasionty the opening exchange 
indicated concern with respect to the impending appointment of the 
review group by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
and with the roles of the State administrative officers, program 
supervisors, and local school administrators and teacher trainers. 

It was agreed that evaluation should yield information useful 
as a management tool. It was also generally agreed that we would 
talk about three levels of evaluation — of individual schools, 
particular programs, and the entire vocational *technical program in 
a State. Participants felt that whereas the three levels are related 
they are not necessarily additive. It is quite possible to have excel- 
lent schools and programs within a State and a completely inadequate 
total system of vocational -technical education. Examination of the 
entire vocational -technical system was the area that needed most dis- 
cussion; it was the level about which the participants knew the least. 

Evaluation of individual schools and of specific programs has 
been traditional over the years, and procedures for accomplishing 
this type of evaluation are reasonably well known. How to examine 
an entire State system is not well known, and much of the discussion 
was directed toward this question. It was pointed out that an over- 
all evaluation usually employs an analytical approach rather than a 
team inspection approach. It involves determining items to be meas- 
ured and data needed for these measurements. It was also pointed 
out that considerable attention should be paid to devising methods 
of measuring results or outcomes as well as processes or operations. 

An overall evaluation should try to measure how effectively available 
resources are being used as well as the proportion of the total program 
for which resources are available. 

One of the most important areas of understanding to evolve as a 
result of these conferences was the realisation by the participants 
of the tremendous new responsibilities resting with State adminis- 
trators, through enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

With this realization came the request for as much assistance as pos- 
sible from the U.S. Office of Education for States to carry out their 
responsibilities. Suggestions for the headquarters office included 
maintenance of a continuous dialogue with State administration to help 
o^^nnt .and train State administrators in the area of program evaluation. 

Participants were in general agreement as to the need to appoint 
a person or group at the State level to organize and carry out evalua- 
tion activities and to be directly responsible to the State Director. 

Each group, in all sessions, requested that evaluation be included 
as a subject for discussion at future regional conferences. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 



The teacher education sessions were unique in that for the 
irst time teacher educators from all of the services were brouaht 
cogecner. Briefly stated, the objectives of each of the sessions 
were geared to (1) the sharing of experiences in teacher education, 
particularly program Innovations; (2) the Identification of problem 
areas; and (3) the posing of possible solutions. 

by the participants of the teacher education programs in each of 
the services. An attempt was made to enphaaise the similarities 
in teacher education among the services which would aid in the 
solution of convBon problems. 

In each of the services* sessions the critical need for 
teachers, and for not only expanded programs but also for program 
changes to meet changing needs, was recognized. 

In discussing Innovations and the need for change in teacher 
e^cation as a result of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
the following suggestions were made: 

The addition of office education as a vocational service. 

The expansion of distribution and marketing programs to 
include preparatory programs. 

Wie development of programs for gainful employment in 
home economics-related occupations. 

The broadening of programs in agriculture to include 
programs of agriculture-related occupations. 

The projected expansion of programs in health occupations. 

*** teachers to teach about occupations 

which cut across traditional services. 

7. The establishment and expansion of curriculum laboratories. 

Methods of recruitment for teacher education programs were 
a major concern of the sessions in response to the recognized 
need for increasing numbers of teachers. Suggestions, while too 
numerous to list, called for greater effort by all educational 
personnel, especially by vocational teachers, in Identifying and 
encouraging competent students to aspire to teaching. In one’ 



1 

2 



5. 

6 . 
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TEACHER E0DCATION (continued) 

region a research and demonstration project was proposed for discus- 
sion. The project calls for a Statewide effort coordinated by pro- 
fessional staff persons at the State level. Various techniques of 
recruiting students and persons from business and industry will be 
tried and evaluated. 

The question of the kind of work experience that should be re- 
quired of vocational teachers was discussed in most, if not all, of 
the sessions. 



Certification requirements were also a priority discussion item. 
The general conclusion was that requirements should not be considered 

sacred and should be modified so that desirable practices will not be 
Inhibited. 
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GUIDANCE 



The appropriate role and functions of the counselor were the 
major topics of the discussion, followed by the corrolary issue of 
counselor preparation. There was some criticism of existing 
conditions, and a few positive suggestions were made which bear 
on the counselor's role and preparation. All discussion groups 
emphasized the need for particular counselors to be assigned special 
leadership and coordination responsibilities with respect to 
vocational guidance and counseling. The discussion groups also 
noted that all counselors must become more attentive to and 
proficient in the vocational aspects. Only one or two groups 
appeared to restrict their attention to "vocational students" 
and/or "vocational schools." Another group listed the following 
vocational guidance functions for the counselor: to provide 

individuals with the assistance and counseling necessary for 
effective vocational planning; to Identify and encourage individuals 
who should do so to enroll in vocational education programs; to 
assist students in pursuing their plans; to help them in vocational 
placement; and to conduct follow-up activities. 

With respect to the education of counselors, all groups emphasised 
the need for knowing more about the 'Hforld of work" and for using 
this knowledge in counseling and guidance activities. (Several 
groups extended this recommendation to Include teachers as well.) 
Improved in-service training programs, supervised practicums, 
intership experiences, and didactic courses were also recommended. 
Business and industry, labor, and other organizations could help 
in many ways, e.g., by sponsoring special institutes for counselors. 

One group suggested counselors should be required to have some work 
experience other than teaching. 

Improved communication and "team work" among counselors, 
between counselors and teachers, and between school personnel and 
non-school resource persons and community organizations were 
frequently advocated. Two or three groups suggested a periodic 
newsletter on vocational guidance. 

Nearly all groups referred to the need for relevant research 
and development activities and called for the support of counseling 
and guidance projects at national, regional, and local levels. 

Ways in which the financial and administrative support of vocational 
guidance and counseling were being programmed in various States were 
also discussed, as were seme special problems in this area. Among 
the latter were the problems of rural areas, small schools, the 
"disadvantaged" population, and the articulation of guidance efforts 
from kindergarten through the lAth year of school. 
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STATE BOARD A!ID ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Discussion began with the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
provision for State Boards or Advisory Comnittees. These bodies 
include ss«u.bers fauiiliar with the vocational education needs of 
management and labor and members from junior colleges, technical 
institutes, or other institutions of higher education that provide 
programs of technical or vocational training. 

Under the heading of "activities of advisory committees" the 
group agreed on the following functions: 

^ * That the Cowalttee was advisory and not Policv*maki»pr . 

In this connection, it was agreed that the Conmittee should 

be truly advisory and not just a listening body for progress 

reports • 

2. That wherever possible the Committee should be involved as 

early as possible in the formation of new programs and projects. 

3. In addition, the Comnittee should function in such activities as: 

a. Assisting in the determination of training needs. 

b. Supporting expanding programs by testifying before legislative 
committees . 

c. Communicating with State School Officers and local community 

leaders. ^ 

d. Further promoting vocational education activities. 

e. Evaluating vocational programs and further promoting 
evaluation techniques. For example, one State is now 
engaged in an evaluation of its vocational program. 

The State Advisory Committee played an important part 
in the design of this survey. 

f. Suggesting locations for area schools. 

g. Suggesting realistic change in existing programs. 

h. Reporting attitudes of community groups, such as industry, 
labor, and farm groups toward existing and new programs. 

1. Contacting key community leaders to obtain support for 
existing vocational education programs. 
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STATE BOARD AND ADVISORY COMMITTEES (continued) 

j. Assisting with the planning of facilities and equipment. 

k. Providing continuing coordination between business, 
industry, and farm groups and the vocational program. 

l. Advising on developing operating programs suck as those 
for teacher recruitment, counseling, or public relations. 

It was agreed that when properly constituted and used, the 
Advisory Comnittee is a necessary and inq>ortant part of our program. 

Given worthwhile roles to play, the Committee adds much to vocational 
education. It was stressed that continuous communication with indi- 
vidual members was necessary by personal visits, telephone calls, 
and proper briefing of new members. 

Finally, it was stressed that Advisory Committees should not be 
used as ^'window dressing*' but should really assist in the upgrading 
of all vocational education. 

Some problems handled by Advisory Committees include: 

1. Assembling and providing adequate information for committee 
members. 

2. Assigning members to the advisory committee who will attend 
meetings and work at the solution of problems. 

3. Deciding on the specific functions of the committee. 

4. Deciding on priorities of activity. 

5. Arranging an appropriate number of meetings. 

6. Conducting meetings that work on problems rather than 
meetings where staff people report and committee members 
only respond with questions and assent. 

7. Determining the role of advisory committee members. 

The Committees must also answer these questions: Do members express 

their personal views alone? Do they represent an organization? Can they 
influence others effectively if they function as individuals? 

Committee members should express their own opinions on issues before 
the advisory committee, but labor people can have great influence through 
their State and local organization. If the leadership of labor organiza- 
tions is excluded from the selection of labor committee members, the labor 
people on advisory committees may be unable to reach key leaders and mem- 
bers of labor unions through established organizational channels. 
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AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 



of the fifty-two States and outlying parts were 
5?® conferences held this spring. Each 

concem 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Recruiting and Training Teachers 

Providing Essential Occupational Experiences for Students 
AgSculture*”**^*^ Development and Training Programs In 

teterninlng Heeded Currlculun Guides. Research Projects 
and In-service Clinics 

Establishing Post-High School Programs 



.nA exclusions In each of these six areas were reached. 

distrlI)utlon*to*all ®™®**J’**'* ® comprehensive report for 

etocltten‘h2 cupervisors and teacher trainers In agricultural 

mAAW ^ *July 1, Those attending tiie conference thought the 

wffi^«t*ttn.rs *‘*^•>“8'' ‘•'cy csreed there was not 

suttlclent tine to discuss the various Items In depth. 

It was reconnended: 

rxearch project In agricultural education for 
1967 be a comprehensive national Investigation of the oc mationjii 
opportunities and training needs In the field of agric^t^w! ^? 

^th^MdromSt^!.?*^ developed In cooperation 

n«M ®if««ni*«tlons in agriculture and conducted by some*^ 
nationally known research organisation. 

That the highest priority topic for a technician 

^ f" «- SSH3 

In-servic* training workshops la 1967 Include 
C rr cu um materials to be developed by the Office of Education in 1967. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EOOCATIOIf 



At each conference the discussion in the hone economics group 
meetings centered primarily on two topics: 

— Promotiu^ and initiating programs to prepare for occupations 
and home economics knowledge and skills, and 

”” New challenges In home economics teacher education* 

The reports of programs, research projects, and workshops given 
by conferees were evidence of increased interest and concern for 
initiating and developing training for home economics-related 
occupations. Members were confident they could cope satisfactorily 
with this new emphasis in the home economics program and could make 
needed adjustments and innovations in teacher education. 

^her conclusions and recommendations 

— The need for education for homemaking is as great as it vever 
was. Its programs need to be strengthened and expanded so 
they can continue to play their important role in raising 
standards of living, developing positive attitudes toward 
family life, and contributing to success in the world of work. 

— Employed women who cannot manage their homes and resources 
satisfactorily and give adequate guidance and care to their 
families and children are likely, also, to be unsuccessful 
in their jobs. Therefore, all girls and women in vocational 
education programs should receive, along with occupational 
training, preparation for their responsibilities as homemakers. 

— There are occupations involving home economics knowledge and 
skills for persons of various ages, levels of ability, and 
backgrounds. We should identify and train for all levels 
of occupations, i*e*, child care aide, child day care center 
worker, and assistant to a nursery school teacher. 

— Home economics is really being challenged to serve "persons 
with special needs" and should increase its services to such 
groups in terms of their needs as both wage earners and 
homemakers. 

Continued emphasis needs to be given to research in order 
to have reliable and valid bases for program development. 

More effective ways to share and implement research findings 
need to be found. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EBUCATIOM (continued) 

— Evaluation plans should be built into all programs. 

State and national leadership Is needed to assist 
in making and nrr Y a»jt ^ ^ 

WWIW ^VC^AUaUXUll p^atlS* 

— Training programs for occupations which require 
skills in two or more vocational areas need to be 
given further consideration, with prime emp hasis 
being placed on curriculum content and needs of 
students, as well as techniques of team teaching. 

The new emphases in home economics programs require 
teachers with unique competencies and experiences; 
meeting these needs will call for imaginative and 

innovative pre-service and in-service teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

— Many avenues need to be explored and used in order 
to provide the necessary in-service education needs 
of home economics teachers participating in occupa- 
tional programs and/or programs for •’persons with 
special needs." 



Certification rei^ulrements for teachers need to be 
studied with the aim of making them more flexible 
and providing for reciprocity between States. 
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TSASG AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 



The trade and industrial education sessions at each of the 
conferences provided the opportunity for each State to share 
information on new programs, practices, and ideas within the 
State. While there was some variation of specific topics discussed 
in the several sessions, the following represent the majoi areas 
of concern and interest: 

— Program Promotion and Development - A need is recognized for 
developing programs for training persons in a wider range 
of occupations. More information is required on manpower 
needs. While the State Employment Offices have been helpful, 
for the most part they have not been able to furnish 
detailed information on a broad enough range of occupations. 
Many of the States are exerting considerable effort to 
complete conminity or Statewide skill surveys. 

"" Programs for the Disadvantaged - The responsibility for 
occupational training of the disadvantaged has been accepted 
by the leadership in trade and industrial education. Many 
problems and frustrations were discussed. Among these 
were the problems of convincing the community, parents, and 
school personnel of the need for occupational training 
and for identifying appropriate occupations for which training 
should be given. Many States are now providing training for* 
a widening range of semi-skilled occupations. 

— Teacher Education - The need for adequate numbers of qualified 
teachers for the expanding programs is one of the greatest 
program problems. Recruitment from business and industry 
has usually been carried out at the local level. Several 
States are making efforts to recruit from a broader base. 
Additional patterns for recruitment and tra^.ning of teachers 
are being considered by several States. Among these is the 
cooperative approach— recruiting persons directly from 
industry and providing subsistence for an academic year of 
training . 

More adequate methods of in-service teacher training were 
discussed. There was detailed discussion also about the 
need for sound working relationships between the State 
office and universities to provide off-caiq[>us services. 
Guidelines for establishing such relationships came under 
discussion. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION (continued) 

— Leadership Development - A critical need exists for 
qualified persons for administrative and supervisory 
positions in the expanding program. Many area schools 
are being opened and State staffs art expanding. Sev- 
eral States are conducting rather intensive leadership 
programs within the State. A desire was strongly 
expressed by many for continuing the National Leadership 
Conferences in Trade and Industrial Education. 

-- Vocational Industrial Clubs of America - A report was 
given on the progress of VICA. Much satisfaction was 
expressed with accomplishments to date, and keen 
Interest was shown by virtually every State that was 
not affiliated in developing its State program so that 
it could participate in the national organization. 

Evaluation - Concern was expressed about the format, 
method, and nature of the projected national evalua- 
tion. States shared information on present efforts. 

The need for more detailed information on manpower 
demand was expressed. In some States the Emplo3nnent 
Security Divisions were reported to be of great 
assistance. In other States the information provided 
was reported to be inadequate. 

-- Work Study Program - The program was reported to be 
very successful in many States. Some concern was 
expressed about staffing for leadership of the program 
because of uncertainty regarding the level of funding. 




TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



It It ■Igulflcant ttiat) by and large, the topics of mutual 
interest and concern to the conferees were remarkably similar 
in all the regional conferences. In almost every State the 
recruiasent and education oz technical teachers ccntinue as the 
chief limiting factors to the growth of technical education pro- 
grams. Recruitment of technical teachers is difficult because 
of the difference between school and Industrial salaries. It 
is recognized that the professional education of technical 
teachers in the past has been inadequate; teacher education pro- 
grams must be modified to place major emphasis on laboratory and 
classroom teaching-learning experiences. The development of 
suggested guidelines for technical teacher education by the ?.S. 
Office of Education would be welcomed by the States. 

Other observations and conclusions of the conferees follow; 



1. Because of rapid technological changes, the nund>er of 
summer institutes for teachers in all technical fields 
needs to be increased. Such institutes, sponsored 
under provision of Section 4(c) of the "Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, will be necessary to keep teachers 
abreast of new technical developments. 

2. There is a need for centralized Statewide planning for 
technical education programs in order to prevent unneces- 
sary duplication of effort, equipment, and facilities. 

The variety of educational institutions offering technical 
education programs, which in some instances operate under 
different State agencies, emphasizes the need for coordina- 
tion of effort. 

3. There is an urgent need for expanding technical education 
offerings in areas other than the engineering-related 
technologies. These areas include programs based on the 
biological sciences, agriculture, and, in some cases, a 
combination of the physical and life sciences. 

4. It was recognized that the curriculum guides developed 
through the U.S. Office of Education have been most 
helpful in the States. There is an urgent need for sim- 
ilar Instructional materials in the biological sciences, 
agriculture, and other fields. 

5. Technical educators need to consider the potential of 
prospective students who lack the nece.«sary prerequisites 
to enter technical programs. Courses in mathematics, 
science, and communications must be made available to 
all students who lack the necessary background for suc- 
cessful entrance into technical programs* 
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TECHNICAL EEUCATION (continued) 

6. Technical education programt cannot function efficiently In 
a vacuum. Advisory comnittees composed of selected knowl- 
edgeable representatives of employers and employees are 

essential to the planning and operation of technical education 
programs. 

7. There is a need for the clarification and standardization 

of terminology in technical education, with emphasis on sim- 
plicity. There will, however, be Increased common 
understanding of the meaning of important principles and 
the identification of Jobs through use of valid criteria 
describing occupational functions and education retjui remen ts. 

8. More occupational information and meaningful promotional 

are needed to assist guidance counselors in pro- 
vi.ding students with a better understanding of technical 
o<xupations . 

9. Technical education is comparatively new. All the "publics” 
must be made aware of the role of the technician in this era 
of technological change and of the opportunities that tech- 
nical education programs are providing for the youth of the 
Nation. 

10. The conferees discussed problems of mutual concern, consid- 
ered jointly approaches to be used in the resolution of 

these problems, and shared experiences in program development 
across the country. 
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OFFICE AND BUSINESS EDUCAHON 



The Office and 
conferences focused 



Business interest groups at the regional 
their efforts around these three main activities: 



wu|/c:i. vxoujc: UA v££xce AGucacion reported on the 
current status of the Office and Business Education 
program in his State. 



2. The tentative Guidelines for Office Occupations Teacher 
Education, developed at the Office Occupations Teacher 
Education Clinic at Wayne State University in Detroit, 
March 7-10, 1966, were reviewed and evaluated. 

3. The office occupations education cycle, the scope and 
need for office education, and the world of work were 
discussed. From this discussion evolved THIS WE BELIEVE 
in Office and Business Education, which follows. 



THIS WE BELIEVE in Office and Business Education: 



— Rapid technological advances and the impact of office automation 
are changing the speed with which office tasks are being done 
and the manner in which they are being performed. This requires 
s ch<ng€ in Approach to education for office occupations •• 

teaching the whole occupation rather than merely individual 
subjects. 



The overall purpose of education for office occupations is to 
provide the trained manpower needed to meet local. State, and 
national requirements for office workers, as part of a larger 
program of vocational education balanced in relationship to 
the local. State, and national needs. 

Office education is designed to serve the needs of society 
through initial, refresher, and upgrading education. High 
school students, those who have completed or left high school, 
and those who have entered the labor market and need training 
and retraining require office education programs. 

Office education should be available to persons with a wide 
range of abilities, from the very low and slow to the very 
high and competent, and to persons with special needs. 

Office career education is provided through courses 4 in d 
curricula based on the career objective of the enrol lee, 
including subject matter and practical experience, and 
through methodology and organization appropriate to the 
level of instruction and the capacity of the enrollee. 
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OmCE AND BUSINESS EDUCATION (continued) 

— Joint programs with other vocational services are in 
operation, and more should be encouraged under a 
team teaching" arrangement* Specialized teachers are 
to be responsible for teaching their specialties. 

— The educational cycle for office occupations develops 
by: analyzing the occupation and translating this 

analysis into educational procedures; using planned 
learning experiences as well as realistic opportunities 
to practice skills and knowledge; and placement in the 
world of work and evaluation on the basis of Individual 
success on the Job. 

— Teacher education to support the multiple teaching 
environments of office occupations education is 
essential . 

— A reciprocity system among the States should be 
developed for certification of teachers. 

Revisions, additions, and deletions to the Office Teacher Education 
Guidelines were suggested. These recommendations were to be sent to 
Wayne State University, where a National Clinic will structure a 
final refinement of the Guidelines. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE AND MARKETING EDUCATION 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 placet education for 
distribution and icarkating in new perspective. Distributive educa- 
tion, faced with the responsibility of providing instruction to 
those not already employed in a distributive occupation, now has the 
opportunity to engage in training activities that will more closely 
approximate employment opportunities in a major private sector of 
the econony. 

This new task became the center of deliberations during each 
of the regional conferences, and was examined in relation to present 
practices, resources, achievements, and problem areas. 

The following statements from THIS HE BELIEVE reflect nation- 
wide consensus: 

1. Distributive education is not a course but a program of 
instruction encompassing a variety of curricula. 

2. Preparatory instruction in distribution and marketing 
satisfies vocational objectives through "cooperative 
training" and planned "project training." 

3. A cond)ination of project and cooperative training, or 
either used exclusively, are options available in organ- 
izing a curriculum. 

4. To better serve enrollees sharing common objectives and to 
stabilize industry’s support, specialized curricula should 
be encouraged at the high school and post-secondary levels. 

These curricula would prepare students for jobs in such 
fields as food merchandising, petroleum marketing, fashion 
merchandising, and floristry. 

5. Pre-service and in-service teacher education must be 
adjusted to meet the demands of new program challenges. 

6. Concepts relating to project training should be tested 
through pilot programs under the direction of experienced 
distributive education teacher-coordinators. 

7. The program of youth activities of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America Is recognized as an integral part of the 
instructional program available to students in both project 
and cooperative training. 

8. Because cooperative training has always been a major strength 
in the Instructional program, distributive education must 
"expand and improve existing programs" following this plan 

of organization. 




DISTRIBUTIVE IND HARXETING EDUCATION (continued) 



9. 



Special effort oust be exerted to work cooperatively with other 
vocational services in organizing and inplenenting curricula 
that neet special requirenents in distributive occupations and 

— y* mw n m wvfuuuwssi 

respective vocational programs. 



couwucteu Jointly by teachers in the 



10. The needs of distribution and marketing should be recognized by 
Federal and State officials when establishing priorities in 
research seminars aaid institutes, and in staffing research 
centers . 



11. The Iflipleiiientation of project training will be .dependent upon 
the availability of teacher^coordlnators schooled in the new 
methodology. 

A program planning committee composed of State representatives 
was established for each of the nine regions. 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



Participant! 

The presence of State staff responsible for the supervision 
and administration of health occupations training programs, local 
directors of vocational education, and repress*' tat ives of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, State departments of health. State boards of 
nursing, field and regional staff of the Public Health Service, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, and the Children's Bureau 
made the discussion at the health occupations group sessions partic- 
ularly st^ <:}‘ilating and interesting. 

Summary of Discussion According to Topics 

1. Trends in Health Occupations Training 

a. Program Development 

Legislation which has provided funds to State departments 
of health for developing a program to meet the needs of 
persons covered by Medicare has generated much of the new 
interest In initiating health occupations training programs. 

Host of the expansion of health occupations training con- 
tinues to be at the post -secondary level. Community col- 
leges are actively seeking vocational education funds for 
occupational training, 

b. Facilities 

The economic advantages of planning health occupations 
training centers rather than single health occupations 
programs were highlighted. Specifically cited were the 
numerous advantages of being an integral part of an 
educational institution which provides such supporting 
services as a guidance and counseling program idth 
testing services, a teachvr education program, consultant 
services, advisory committees, plus an adequate super- 
visory and administrative staff. 

2. Appropriate Training Programs for Persons with Special Needs 

a. Carefully determining the individual's aptitude and 
area of interest 

b. Providing high quality training in appropriate occu- 
pational categories 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION (continued) 

c. Responsibility £or properly placing persons with 
special needs, and thoroughly explaining to the 
employer the handicaps of the person so that full 
use is n&de of the worker's competency as developed 
through training. 

3. Successful Health Occupations Programs for the High School Student 

a. There must be a willingness on the pnrt of 
employers to accept young people. 

b. Careful selection of students is essential for a 
successful program. 

c. Such programs have value because they help the student 
evaluate his aptitude and attitude for the health field. 

4. Qualifications Essential for a Health Occupations Specialist 

in the State or Regional Office 

a. Subject matter knowledge as a basis for working and 
communicating with other health professionals 

b. Knowledge of occupational analysis and of how to 
provide teacher education 

c. A high degree of skill in human relationships. 

Suimnarv and Recommendations 

— The explosion of activity and Interest in the health field 
requires adequate State and regional office staffs. 

Health specialists must be added to regional staffs as 
quickly as possible in order to provide the necessary 
services to the States. 

— > Health Occupations Supervisors at the State level must 
have authority commensurate with the responsibility of 
their positions. They must be intimately Involved in 
fiscal and Statewide planning matters as a basis for 
intelligent program development. Communications within 
the State must be greatly strengthened. 

— Many regional conference groups supported a resolution 
opposing the Position Paper of the American Nurses' 

Association. 





